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burning heretics as seemed best in particular cases, and about the same
time the Archbishop of Rheiins co-operated with the Count of Flanders
in stamping out heresy in his diocese by means of the stake. Clearly
during the twelfth century there was a tendency towards increasing
severity in the Church's attitude.

The evolution of the Canon Law is largely the explanation. In a
treatise possibly by Ivo of Chartres, De edicto imperatorum in dampna-
tione haereticorum, part of a law of Justinian meting out death to the
Manichaeans is incorporated. At this time the Cathari were universally
regarded as Manichaeans. Although the Decretum of Gratian does not
mention the death penalty for heretics, certain of his commentators state
that impenitent heretics may be put to death. The earliest secular law
in the Middle Ages relating to heresy is the Assize of Clarendon, which
orders that any house in which heretics have been harboured is to be
destroyed. Shortly before this two Cathari brought before Henry II at
Oxford had been whipped, branded, and banished. In 1184 Pope LuciusIII
and Frederick Barbarossa had a momentous meeting at Verona, at which
it was arranged, on the one hand, that bishops should make diligent
inquiry for heretics and excommunicate the obdurate, while, on the other
hand, the secular authority should enforce the penalties of the imperial ban,
namely, exile, infamy, the demolition of tainted houses, the confiscation
of property. In 1194 the Emperor Henry VI reissued these instructions,
adding the penalty of a fine on any individual or community neglecting
opportunities for the apprehension of heretics. The first undoubted in-
stance of the death penalty occurring in medieval secular legislation
against heresy appears in an edict of Peter II of Aragon in 11971, pre-
scribing banishment for all heretics, but the stake for any that might
remain in defiance of the edict. This legislation is important, but it
relates only to Aragon and the death penalty is only contingent.

At the best, the measures taken against heretics up to the close of the
twelfth century had been half-hearted and spasmodic. It does not appear
that the decrees of Verona had been effectively carried out. Emperors and
Popes had been in the main so much absorbed in their quarrels that they
had not given serious attention to the problem of heresy. Then in 1198
came the accession to the papal throne of Innocent III, at once a lawyer
and a man of action. In the first capacity, in a letter addressed to the
magistrates of Viterbo, he propounded a most important analogy between
heresy and treason, for which the just requital was death. Though he
did not here draw the conclusion, the logical outcome of the argument is
that treason to Jesus Christ is worthy at least of death. Innocent was

1 Unless the evidence for one in 1194 be accepted. In a letter written in the year
1211 by the municipality of Toulouse to the Bang of Aragon it is stated that Count
Raymond V had issued an edict in 1194 ordering that any heretic found in the town
or suburbs of Toulouse should be put to death. There is no other trace of this edict,
but the letter is genuine.